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SUFFRAGE DIVISION IN BIG DETROIT PARADE 
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MISS CLARA E. DYAR, In Charge of Suffrage Section 
MRS. JENNY C. LAW HARDY, Press Chairman of Michigan Equal Suffrage Association 
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PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
CHAMPIONS SUFFRAGE 


Suffrage Planks Adopted—Women Delegates to Sit at 
Convention 








The Progressive Party in State after State is putting a 
woman suffrage plank in its platform. Vermont, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey have lately joined the procession. 

The Massachusetts delegation met in Boston, July 27, and 
not only adopted a suffrage plank in its platform, but chose 
three women delegates to its national convention, which is to 
be held in Chicago next week. They are Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Miss Alice Carpenter and Mrs. Grace A. Johnson. All 
three are enthusiastic suffragists. Miss Carpenter is a well- 
known suffrage worker in Boston and took a prominent part in 
the State’s election last fall. 

Mrs. Park has declined to serve as delegate to the conven- 
tion of the new Progressive Party because suffrage associa- 
tions maintain a strictly non-partisan attitude, and such action 
on her part might be construed by the public to ally the suffrage 
associations with which she is officially connected with the new 
political party. 

Mrs. Park is the executive secretary of the Boston E. S. A. 
for Good Government and the chairman of the city committee 
of the Boston Woman Suffrage Association. 

New Jersey Convention 

In New Jersey the Progressive Party met at Asbury Park, 
the holiday town of the State. The summer excursionists 
joined the political gathering and the auditorium was crowded 
with enthusiasts very unlike the usual political types. 

One plank after another was introduced and each one was 
applauded, but when the plank for equal suffrage was read the 
whole assembly rose to their feet in loud approbation. 

Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle, press chairman, writes: “Our 
small group of 12 women who thought themselves the only suf- 
fragists present were surprised to find scores of womer on their 
feet in all parts of the hall. It was an unforgettable moment. 
Then followed a long round of applause by the men. There was 
unspeakable joy in every woman's countenance.” 





CLEVELAND BECOMES A 
SUFFRAGE STRONGHOLD 


The College and Clergy, the Circus and Press All Root 
for Suffrage 








The co-eds at Western Reserve won’t stand for any non- 
sense against votes for women. The boys got up a yell, “If 
ycu marry a suffragette you'll suffer more than you have suf- 
fered yet,” whereupon the girls boycotted the boys’ parties. The 
captain of the football team, Munroe Snyder, said ruefully: “We 
just wanted to have a little fun, but it didn’t work. Now we 
have to stand out in the middle of the road and yell, ‘Votes for 
Women’ before we can get a girl to come to our parties.” The 
girls are having “Votes for Women” engraved on their station- 
ery, and the boys are saying openly, “Let the girls have the 
vote; what we want is partners for parties—and for life.” 

Clergy Come Out for Suffrage 

Cleveland, Canton and Columbus ministers are coming out 
strong for suffrage. Suffrage speakers supply the pulpits of 
many Cleveland churches during the summer season; while in 
Canton, July 28 was set apart as suffrage Sunday and suffrage 
sermons were preached and literature distributed. 


A Suffrage Circus 

The most extended trolley trip taken so far started out from 
Cleveland recently, conducted by Elizabeth Hauser, Florence 
Allen and Mrs. Arnold Green, the last a member of the Cleveland 
school board. When the party reached Wauseon a circus was 
performing. The suffragists applied for permission to speak in 
the ring between acts. The tent was crowded and Miss Allen 
spoke with the circus performers and all the side-show men 
clustered in the entrances listening with rapt attention. Great 
applause followed the speech and the suffragists were invited 
to return in the evening. 

Another Victory - 

Perhaps the biggest victory for Ohio suffragists this week 
was the editorial endorsement of woman suffrage by the Cleve- 
land Press and the Cleveland Leader, two of the most influential 
papers in Ohio. 





MICHIGAN SUFFRAGISTS 
PROMINENT IN PARADE 





Five Thousand Automobiles in Big Parade in Detroit— 
Suffrage Division Wins Prizes—“Votes for Women” 
Cheered by Spectators 





On July 23, 24 and 25 the city of Detroit celebrated the 201st 
enniversary of its foundation by Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, 
after whom the celebration was named. 

Among the many land and water pageants perhaps the most 
advertised was the great auto parade, in which 5000 machines 
took part, for Detroit is the greatest automobile building city of 
the world. In order to attract the finest cars and the most splen- 
did decorations, many prizes and honorable mentions were 
cffered. 

Ever to the front, the suffrage workers of Detroit, deter- 
mined not to miss the opportunity of advertising their cause in 
the greatest festivity held in the City of the Straits, and fifty 
cars were decorated by the various suffrage societies of Detroit. 

First Prizes to Suffragists 

In the suffrage division, of which Miss Clara E. Dyar, chair- 
man of the League of Equal Suffrage Societies of Detroit, had 
charge, were also the Ladies of the Modern Maccabees, who 
added a number of strikingly decorated cars, the Maccabees of 
the World, the Detroit Federation of Labor, the Animal Welfare 
Committee of the Twentieth Century Club, the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage and the Garment Workers. 

The cars were all so beautifully decorated that it would be 
difficult to praise one more than the others, and in this auto 
parade, which was one of the greatest ever held, the suffragists 
carried off the first prize for decorated autos, the first prize for 
decorated auto-trucks, and two honorable mentions. 

The Metzger car, entirely covered in different shades of 
yellow, with six pretty girls in Greek costumes, each carrying 
a banner with the name of one of the suffrage States, and driven 
by Mrs. E. D. Hutchinson, representing the Goddess of Liberty, 
with fluttering doves and streamers of yellow flowers, received 
first prize for autos. 

The Maccabee auto truck, with the Maccabee and suffrage 

(Continued on Page 242) 
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a sinner, Lord, 
thy grace; 


“Brazen she is, and bold of mien, 
Not meet to kneel to Thee, 

Or even in this house to stand, 
Whene goodly people be; 

Her shame is written on her brow 
For all the world to see. 


“Let her stand forth, and far away 
And cry ‘Unclean, unclean!’ 

Of what avail her bitter tears, 
And her repentance keen? 

She is not fit, O Christ, our Lord, 
By Thine eyes to be seen.” 


Then Christ turned from the Pharisee, 
Toward the woman there, 
Who hid her wretched, tear-stained 
face 
Beneath her flowing hair, 
Nor asked nor hoped for mercy sweet, 
So deep was her despair. 


“For her I took life’s burden up,” 
Sadly and low spoke He; 

“’Twas not to save the good I came, 
But sinners, such as she, 

And for the sake of those who fall 
They raise a cross for me. 


“Oh, not for priest or Pharisee 
Or safely folded sheep 

Tread I this long and weary way, 
Rugged and dark and steep; 

I seek afar my straying lambs 
While ye in comfort sleep. 


“I come to heal the sick,” He said; 
“I pay the fearful cost 

For all who sin and suffer here, 
And who are tempest-tossed; 

Oh, not to save the saved, come I,— 
I come to save the lost!” 





MICHIGAN SUFFRAGISTS 
PROMINENT IN PARADE 


(Continued from Page 241) 








colors artistically blended, was 
awarded the first prize in that sec- 
tion. 

Most of the cars were decorated 
with mediaeval pennants, emblaz- 
oned with our most cherished mot- 
toes, and each machine carried in 
front a banner with the name of the 
club it represented. The decorations 
were designed by the Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts. 

Newspapers Enthusiastic 

The suffrage section was uniform- 
ly conceded by the press and the 
spectators to have been the best part 


of the parade. The Detroit Free 
Press said: 
“Although many single cars were 


g0Orgeously decorated, no single sec- 
tion of the parade of 5,000 cars was 
so uniformly attractive as that of the 
woman suffrage workers. Every- 
where were yellow’ banners, of 
medieval cut and mounting, and suf- 
frage and Cadillaqua colors were 
woven artistically in and out. ‘Votes 
for Women’ flags waved in all 
directions, The League of Equal 
Suffrage Clubs of Detroit was 
represented by the leading car, 
which was followed by others bearing 
officers and members of the several 
clubs which make up the federation. 
A striking float, decorated almost en- 
tirely in yellow, bore six girls, rep- 
resentng the six suffrage States, and 
was driven by a goddess of liberty.” 

In their largest type the Detroit 
Journal headed the Cadillaqua report, 
“Suffragists in autos achieve high 
honors in Cadillaqua parade,” and 
went on to say: 

“The argument so often advanced 
that suffragists would be better em- 
ployed if they stayed at home and 
looked after their families was met in 
a most unique manner by those who 
took part in the automobile parade by 
the women taking their families with 
them. This was especially noticeable 
among the members of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, many of 
whom had their own children drive 
cars in the parade.” 

The Suffrage section was led by 
Mrs. Frederick K. Stearns’ Packard 
car, and in it with her were Mrs. Mary 
L. Doe, the oldest suffragist in Michi- 
gan, and the first State President; 
Mrs. Jenny Law Hardy, representing 
the Executive Board of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association; Miss 
Clara Dyar, the city of Detroit; Mrs. 
Susan Sellars, Wayne County, and 
Mrs. Huntley Russell. This car 
was lovely in old Indian embroid- 
eries in the suffrage color, blending 
harmoniously with the medieval ban- 
bers and ropes of yellow flowers. The 
same scheme of decoration was also 
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whole of Detroit to the far end, nea 
the Belle Isle bridge, requiring over 
two hours. The whole course of the 
procession was crowded with people, 
the sidewalks overflowed as far into 
the streets as the police would let 
them, the windows and roofs were 
filled, even churches, lanterns and 
statues had been pressed into service, 
and in Grand Circus Park stands had 
been erected, on which Governor 
Osborne and many other prominent 
citizens were seated. It is estimated 
that there were 75,000 visitors in De 
troit besides the local population. 
When the serried rows of spectators 
first caught a glimpse of the stream of 
yellow cars, their occupants gaily 
waving flowers or flags, they would 
crane their necks to decipher the in- 
scription on the foremost machine, 
and as the words “Votes for Women” 
flashed on them a hum went along 
ahead of us: “The suffragettes, the 
suffragettes,” and then the applause 
would start. 

It is no longer unpopular to be a 
suffragist, for the suffrage section was 
cheered enthusiastically all along the 
route. In fact, from beginning to end 
of the long drive it received more ap- 
plause than any other section. 

Men Interested and Courteous 

Crowds of laboring men on the 
streets, or hanging to lanterns or 
perched on factory roofs and unfin- 
ished buildings, shouted themselves 
hoarse, college students yelled: “Rah! 
rah! rah! for the suffragists,” the 
girls in the stores fluttered their 
handkerchiefs, and in the joy depicted 
on the face of many a woman, rich 
or poor, young and hopeful, or old 
and bent with toil, we could recog- 
nize the same spirit that is animating 
us and urging us on to obtain justice 
for all. 

When we waved our flowers at any 
particular group, more often then not 
the men would raise their hats. Time 
and again as some suffragist nodded 
or smiled at a cheering woman, the 
men lifted their hats and smiled en- 
oouragingly. Many times we heard 
shouts of: “We'll vote for you,” 
“We're with you,” “Good for you,” 
“Hope you will win.” The policemen 
smiled at us, and when we distributed 
literature, as we usually did when the 
cars, slowed down, the men would 
eagerly take it and pass it along; 
several policemen did so also, 

At many houses along the route 
there were groups of people waving 
“Votes for Women” flags, and after 
the parade many people in the other 
autos called out words of praise, or 
smiled or nodded to the suffragists. 

The suffrage parade in Detroit was 
one of the greatest successes the 
Michigan suffragists ever achieved; it 
demonstrated that women can not 
only plan, but also execute. The ex- 
treme courtesy of the men who raised 
their hats whenever a woman handed 
them a suffrage flyer or waved to 
them, proves once more that suffrage 
will not destroy men’s reverence for 
women, but create the new and true 
chivalry, which does not mean flowers 
and luxury for a few privileged wo- 
men, but courtesy and brotherly kind- 
ness to all women. Detroit has reason 
to be proud of the conduct of her men 
the day of the Suffrage parade. 





NEW YORK POST LAUDS 
SUFFRAGE IN OHIO 





The New York Evening Post of 
July 19 devoted an entire page to the 
suffrage campaign in Ohio. A Post 
editorial of the same date says: “Ohio 
suffragists have carried on their po- 
litical activities in a distinctly ‘wom- 
an’s way.’ . . Fusing the practical 
with the ideal, they early laid hold of 
the fact that summer-time and open 
air go well together, and inaugurated 
a kind of gala march through the 
State, with street corners and country- 
roads as their assembly places. Pen- 
nants have waved, music has been 
requisitioned, and color has played its 
part. To many in Ohio, politics has 
long been allowed to mean something 
opprobrious. The idea that delicately 
nurtured women might be drawn into 
the unsavory practices of the politi- 
cians has been particularly repugnant. 
It should be soothing to discover, 
from the Ohio record, that they are 
not drawn into it; that they can’t be; 
that they find a way around.” 
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elcc National 
Convention To Be jad by Mayor 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia — 





Mayor Blankenburg has genially ac 
cepted the invitation to open the con- 
vention in Philadelphia next Novem- 
ber with an address of welcome, It 
was Mrs. Blankenburg who wrote. the 
message of acceptanee for him, and 
the program committee might easily 
be tempted to announce the event as 
welcome from the City Father and 
Mother. There has seldom been a 
more satisfactory instance of unanim- 
ity and co-operation both as to suf- 
frage and civic service, as that be- 
tween Mayor and Mrs. Blankenburg. 

When the Mayor was elected last 
fall, after a whirlwind campaign in 
which the progressive women took a 
wonderful part, The Woman’s Journal 
said: “During the past month there 
has been a political uprising of wom- 
en in Philadelphia, which in numbers, 
strength and enthusiasm probably ex- 
ceéds any movement ever organized in 
this country by a disfranchised class 
tu help carry an election.” 

The women thus took a hand in the 
municipal housecleaning which Phila- 
delphia had long needed, and the spir- 
it of reciprocity which the Mayor 
shows now, as ever, in wanting to 
give women the power of direct as 
well as indirect influence, is of the 
legitimate and praiseworthy variety. 

His address will come on the open- 
ing afternoon, Nov. 21. Mrs. Ellen H. 
Price, the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania W. S. A., will also make a 
speech of welcome, and the response 
on behalf of the N. A. W. S. A. will 
be by Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





The German imperial postal depart- 
ment has announced a plan whereby 
8,600 male employees are to be re- 
placed by women. This will mean a 
yearly saving of $1,500,000. The pro- 
gram, it is said, will arouse the oppo- 
sition of woman syffragists and So- 
cialists, 





Miss Margaret Moore Ellis, a young 
woman aged 20, is assisting the su- 
pervisor of Frankstown township, 
Pennsylvania, in making good roads. 
She had watched the bad roads and 
read about good roads so much that 
when he was elected she offered her 
services, which were accepted. She 
thinks that wemen would take more 
interest in such things if allowed to 
take an active part. 





A battleship of the “Dreadnaught” 
type costs twelve million dollars to 
build and a million dollars a year to 
keep. This amount would build a 
macadamized road from New York to 
Chicago, or it would reclaim by irri- 
gation 240,000 acres of land and pro- 
vide homes for 8,000 families. 





Hon. Bourke Cochran is quoted as 
saying: “So far as I know, the field 
of activity for women has never been 
extended without substantial benefit 
to the body politic. That women have 
a moral right to the franchise I think 
is beyond question.” 





A Western Judge addressing a jury 
partly composed of members of the 
cther sex returned thanks because 
woman was being treated as a ration- 
al being. That is better than to be 
considered an angel of light.—N. Y. 
Sun. 





For the first time in the history of 
the American Medical Association, a 
woman was this year an officer of one 
of its sections at the recent meeting 
in Atlantic City. Dr. Rosalie Slaugh- 
ter Morton of New York acted as 
vice-chairman of the section on pre- 
ventive medicine and health, and pre- 
sided at a number of its meetings. 





If all of “the behind the scene” ser- 
vice given the suffrage movement 
were to be put on record, it would fill 
a volume that would rival many a 
masterpiece for human interest and 
sacrifice. Miss Alice Davis, a teacher 
in Wadleigh High School, New York, 
pays for a girl’s services for three 
days a week to help with the clerical 
work in the busy office of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 





tion. 
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. he few State law of 
regulating the employment of female 
workers, is now in vogue. The stat- 
ute prohibits all female workers under 
21 years of age from being employed 
in excess of 10 hours a day or 60 
hours per week, with the exception of 
those employed as domestics or 
nurses, 

Since 8 hours is, in a great number 
of occupations, considered an ade- 
quate day’s work for an able-bodied 
man, the regulation prohibiting girls 
under 21 from being employed more 
than 10 hours a day can scarcely be 
regarded as drastic. But if this law 
is going to improve conditions, then 
like the proverbial half loaf, it is bet- 
ter than none, for it is a step in the 
right direction. 

In specific occupations the law 
makes it compulsory upon employers 
to provide seats for women, and pro- 
vides for a number of other valuable 
sanitary and hygienic safeguards. 


~ 














WHY NOT? 





Maybelle Kelso, the only woman in 
the world who holds a government 
wireless position has stolen a march 
on Congress“and has presented a com- 
plex problem to Washington officials. 
With Miss Kelso’s acceptance of a 
place as wireless operator on the liner 
“Mariposa” at San Francisco, the 
question was raised whether a woman 
should be entrusted with the protec- 
tion of lives in this responsible posi- 
tion. The department of commerce 
and labor held that there was nothing 
in the present law to prevent a wom- 
an assuming charge of a wireless key. 
Representative Alexander, chairman 
of the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, expresses the following 
opinion as to whether women should 
hold positions as wireless operaiors: 
“I would not want to say off-hand 
whether a woman should hold such a 
position, especially under conditions 
of great danger, but I certainly. think 
we ought to have hearings on the 
question. There are some women 
who could hold down the job but I 
doubt seriously whether all women 
could.” 


LOGIC FOR ANTIS 





Lord Macaulay in defending the 
first reform bill against Sir Robert 
Ingles, said: 

“‘But these great cities,’ says my 
honorable friend, ‘are_._—i-virtually, 


though not directly,’ represented. ‘Are 
not the wishes of Manchester,’ he 
asks, ‘as much consulted as those of 
any other town which sends members 
to Parliament?’ 

“Now, sir, I do not understand how 
a power which is salutary when exer- 
cised virtually can be noxious when 
exercised directly. If the wishes of 
Manchester have as much weight 
with us as they would have under a 
system which gives representatives to 
Manchester, how can there be any 
danger in giving representatives to 
Manchester?” 





Dr. Brown, chancellor of New York 
University, addressing the graduating 
class of a prominent school for girls 
a few days ago, expressed himself 
strongly in favor of woman suffrage, 
saying it was a necessity because of 
impending social revolutions. 





Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson has writ- 
ten to the London papers complaining 
of the forcible feeding of the suf- 
fragettes: “Whatever the views of 
people on the great question of wom- 
an suffrage, for or against, it cannot 
be that the taxpayers will much 
longer put up with the filthy prac- 
tices now going on in our prisons. 
Not only do we torture people in this 
twen ‘eth century, but a great many 
are at some trouble to show that they 


rejoice in these barbarities. The 
pronouncement from a high place 
that ‘that treatment is treatment 


which they court for themselves’ will 
not do, since it might have been used 
with equal reason by the worthy su- 
perintending the niceties of the ap- 
plication of the thumbscrew or the 
rack, or the gentry. who watched from 
a safe place the horrors of the Roman 
arena.” 





Hentucky, 2 









In his remark that “there is too 
much margin between the number of 
resolutions carried andy the number of 
results achieved,” Mr. William Hard 
struck the keynote of “What’s the 
matter with the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at the present 
time?” Mr. Hard is a well-known au- 
thority on conditions and problems of 
the woman wage-earner and on the 
work of women’s clubs; Also, Mr. 
Hard is a firm believer in equal rights 
for he realizes that only through full 
citizenship will women get the oppor- 
tunity for the fullest possible develop- 
ment. The following are extracts 
from his address made at the Bennial 
convention just finished: 

And so the General Federaton of 
Women’s Clubs comes now to its next 
step. 

There have been only two great 
events since the Civil War. One 
is the growth of monopoly in busi- 
ness, through organization. The other 
is the growth of women toward citl- 
zenship, through organization. 

If we look at the United States to- 
day and ask ourselves what we see 
to make it different from the United 
States of 1865, we must answer: “The 
labor movement was with us then, 
and is with us now. Modern science 
was with us then, and is with us now. 
The new spectacles are organized 
wealth and organized women.” 

Women’s clubs became a move- 
ment in the late ‘sixties, during the 
very years while Mr. Rockefeller was 
beginning to dedicate his genius to 
the increasing refinement of oil. 
Since that time the most important 
occupation of males in this country 
has been, willingly or unwillingly, to 
help to establish monopoly in the 
world of money. Since that time the 
most important occupation of women, 
willingly or unwillingly, has _ been, 
through working in schools and col- 
leges, through working in offices and 
factories and shops, through working 
in clubs, to acquire that power of 
working together—of organization— 
which makes citizenship effective. 


Is an Amazing Machine 
The former steps have proven that 


women can make machines. I use 
the word in its good sense. The ma- 
chine, the engine, called the General 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, is an 
amazing—and, to those who fear fem- 
inine influence—an alarming proof of 
their talent for statesmanship. 

Its departments—literature, civics, 
household economics, legislation, and 
so on—with chairmen appointed by 
the board of directors, radiate sugges- 
tion, but apply no coercion, to the 
clubs of the whole country. They are 
seconded by similar * departments 
erected within the federations of the 
several States. These, in turn, find 
corresponding committees within the 
individual local clubs. 

The result is that an idea, placed in 
the hands of the chairman of one of 
the departments of the General Fed- 
eration, can be conveyed more readily 
and more intimately and more im- 
pressively to more human beings 
likely to be interested in it than is 
possible in this country today through 
any other agency except the Socialist 
party. 

The pavement for the next step has 
been securely laid. 

This next step appears now only in 
the prophetic thoughts of some of the 
delegates. But it cannot be long de- 
layed. 

With all of the organizing skill ac- 
quired during the last two genera- 
tions, the average club of women in- 
terested in service to their com- 
munity is still very much like the 
average club of men similarly inter- 
ested. There is too much margin be- 
tween the number of resolutions car- 
ried out and the number of results 
achieved. 

An efficiency engineer might say 
that if the total energy of the Uplift 
Sentiment in the United States could 
be represented at five million votes; 
only about five hundred thousand of 
it gets actually connected up with the 
welfare of the country. 

Motions to resolve in favor of good 
ideas are seldom lost. The lost mo- 
tions arise in translating the ideas 





into actioas. 
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WOMEN OF OHIO 





Recalls Days of Civil War—Nearing the Finish—Fran- 
chise Hangs in Balance 





We have turned the last corner and 
are starting in on the home stretch 
ot our Marathan race for the ballot 
for the women of Ohio. Only about a 
working month is left. We have a 
dozen local headquarters open every 
day in the week; many of them even- 
ings as well. From these headquar- 
ters automobile troupes and special 
trolley parties are covering the State 
with a network of suffrage activities. 
Literally hundreds of women are 
working from 12 to 16 hours a day, 
giving every volt of energy they have 
into the most brilliant campaign the 
suffrage movement has seen so far in 
this country. I do not mean by that 
that we are outdoing in importance or 
dramatic value the campaigns in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. All I mean is, 
that we have here the fate of one and 
a quarter millions of women to decide, 
that we are an inland State on the bor- 
ders of the East; that hitherto im- 
pregnable stronghold of Oligarchy, 
Winning our campaign will double the 
number of women voters in this coun- 
try; losing it will be, for a time at 
least, an irreparable blow to our 
cause, It is this that has called forth 
unparalleled exertions. Workers 
from all over the country—California 
and Washington on the Western coast, 
nearly all the Atlantic States on the 
Eastern coast, Louisiana on the Gulf, 
are sending their best-trained helpers, 
but great as is the devotion of these 
workers from outside the State ‘the in- 
tensity of feeling that burns in the 
breasts of the women of Ohio sur- 
passes it. Theirs is the burden in the 
last analysis of the victory or the de- 
feat; and as we approach the begin- 
ning of August a solemnity is descend- 
ing upon them; a feeling that they are 
being carried forward by the increas- 
ing momentum of the energy they 
have awakened to an end they cannot 
foretell. It is impossible to describe 
the impression of ‘“foreordination” 
that is stealing into the campaign. 
On every side we hear it said, “Noth- 
ing like this has been seen since the 
days of the Civil War.” The press 
of the State from the first in the 
cities of smaller size, towns and coun- 
try, has been overwhelmingly in our 
favor; now the great papers are com- 
ing round. This morning brings in an 
editorial from the Cleveland News. It 
is not hard to foretell that we will 
have within the next week most of the 
Cleveland papers that have been hold- 
ing off. I cannot express what this 
means, The papers in Cincinnati are 
more friendly, and Cincinnati is the 
center of opposition. One of the 
strongest aids we have had has come 
from the Springfield News, and from 
Mr. Howard Bratton, its editor; an- 
other staunch friend has been the 





DEEPLY STIRRED 


Youngstown Vindicator. But we must 
not begin to list our newspaper cham- 
pions. Our gratitude will find a way 
tc express itself after the battle is 
won, 

Our Gettysburg 

The brilliance of the Ohio campaign 
and the reason it has held the atten- 
tion of the country perhaps more in- 
tently than any other campaign, reside 
first of all in this feeling of its mo- 
mentousness. It is the Gettysburg of 
our struggle. If we win Ohio the 
cause of political freedom for all is 
decided in this country; from then on 
it will be one succession of victories 
and the privilege of having had a part 
iu this summer’s work should be 
something to carry with gratitude to 
the end of life. 

It happens that this summer marks 
the centennial of many cities and 
towns in the State. The most im- 
portant of these is the Columbus cen- 
tennial, and perhaps the most im- 
portant day in the Columbus celebra- 
tion will be Mother and Children’s Day, 
Saturday, August 31. There will be a 
mass meeting on that day in Memorial 
Hall, arranged by the D. A. R. and the 
Federated Clubs. The speakers on 
that occasion will be Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Frances Squire Potter and 
Jane Addams. It is just three days 
before election and the emphasis put 
upon the suffrage issue by the women 
who have that meeting in charge is 
inestimable. The Equal Suffrage Bul- 
letin published in Columbus is coming 
out that week in an edition of 250,000. 
Labor Day is the day before the elec- 
tion. The suffragists are going to 
march in the parade and have chari- 
ots and perhaps a float. Mrs. King, 
the Columbus sutfrage leader, has 
sent in a significant sentence, wonder- 
ing if the suffragists will be able to 
walk the five miles covered by the 
parade. They will have to be at the 
polls all the next day. 

Cleveland Has Suffrage Picnic 

The suffrage all-day picnic at Luna 
Park, the 30th, was the biggest event 
of the season in Cleveland. The 
features of the day were designed to 
appeal to the two leading passions of 
man, his love of food and his love of 
sport. There were contests among 
housewives for the prize in cookery; 
the awards were cut glass and silver. 
There were races for boys, for men, 
a Marathon race where the runners 
wore suffrage sashes and were fol- 
lowed by suffrage Red Cross nurses in 
an automobile provided with camphor 
and a stretcher. There were athletic 
contests in emulation of the Olympic 
games, one of the most notable being 
an accuracy throwing contest for 
women, during which baseball masks 
were thoughtfully provided for the 
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sion at six, and suffrage fireworks at 
nine. A vote for the most popular 
suffragist on the ground was taken 
and souvenirs for everybody who reg- 
istered. Mr, Charles Zueblin of Bos- 
ton, editor of the Twentieth Century 
Magazine, Dr. Harris Cooley and Miss 
Ruth Presley were the speakers of the 
day. 

Ohio Mayors Protect Suffragists 

The story last week of Mayor Whit- 
lock’s issuing orders to the Toledo po- 
lice to suppress promptly all rowdy 
disturbances of suffrage street meet- 
ings has been paralleled by the action 
of Mayor Baker of Cleveland this 
week refusing the anti-suffragists per- 
mission to put up a screen on the pub- 
lic square for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing stereopticon pictures showing the 
bad results of woman suffrage. “I am 
sorry, ladies,” said Mr. Baker, courte- 
ously but firmly, “but I cannot permit 
such a screen to be put up on public 
property.” Mayor Hartenstein and 
Mayor Hunt of Cincinnati are two 
more staunch supporters of Amend- 
ment 23. 


Move Into Powder 


Magazine 

Suffragists in Hamilton have made 
their headquarters in the old powder 
magazine by the river. Some of them 
hesitated for fear nobody would come 
to see them on hot days; others said 
it would be the best kind of an ad, 
and so they are making the most of 
their location. The local chapter of 
the D. A. R. has given permission for 
buttons and literature to be distrib- 
uled and for meetings to be held 
there. 


Suffragists 


Evening Post Praises Suffragists 

The Ohio suffrage editorial which 
appeared in the New York Evening 
Post, July 19, is being largely copied 
in the Ohio press. Two editorials ap- 
peared in the Post of that date accom- 
panying the Ohio suffrage page, and 
commenting with a good deal of 
praise upon the good humor, enthusi- 
asm and determination with which 
Ohio suffragists are pushing Amend- 
ment 23. Its not every day in the 
week that a suffrage campaign at- 
tracts the attention of a metropolitan 
newspaper like the Post. Ohio women 
have scored for sure. 
The following is a copy of an article 
which has been going the rounds of 
the Ohio press:— 


Anti-Suffragist Ducks _ 
Is Minnie Bronson ill? A press re- 
port states: “Miss Bronson said she 
believes that women should take an 
interest in government but she does 
not believe they have any business 
with the ballot.” Miss Bronson is un- 
der the care of a physician. 
Exactly what is the nature of the ill- 
ness which has descended upon Miss 
Bronson is the question which is now 
engaging the attention of those few 
Ohio suffragists who have time to 
speculate upon anything but going 
after votes. 
Miss Bronson was to have made an 
anti-suffrage speech in Goodale Air 
Dome in Columbus the other day and 
she failed to appear. Miss Margaret 
Foley of Boston is a suffragist who is 
so much interested in Miss Bronson 
that she is following her all over the 
State, not only for the pleasure of 
listening to Miss Bronson’s one oft- 
repeated speech, but for the added 
pleasure of saying a few words her- 
self after Miss Bronson is through, 
either in debate or in a street meet- 
ing outside the hall, 
Miss Foley met Miss Bronson first 


the prevailing impression seems to be 
that she “wiped the floor with her.” 
At least, Miss Foley held a street 
anti-suffragist meeting right after 
many voters shook hands with her 
that she was lame from the congratu- 
lations. 


and unable to fill her engagement, 


Dome, was accepted with pleasure, 
and gave a suffrage speech to several 
hundred hearers. The next night she 
spoke in front of the Chamber of 
Commerce to a big street audience. 
Miss Bronson’s manager, Mrs. Hub- 
bard, has announced that Miss Bron- 
son’s time is too full from now on for 
debates! 


in Canton, and while accounts differ,janhood suffrage. 


meeting three times the size of the|cover! 


Miss Bronson was through and so|club with twenty-one members. 


just been elected associate of the So- 
But when it came to Columbus, Miss/ciete Nationale des Beaux Arts. Her 
Bronson telegraphed that she was ill| picture in this year’s Champ de Mars 


Deeply disappointed, Miss Foley pre-|a considerable sensation. 
sented herself as a candidate for Miss| Darmesteter is a member of the Wom- 
Bronson’s place as speaker at the Air/en’s Social and Political Union. 
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OHIO HAMLETS 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


Miss Edith W. Peck of Cincinnati 
and Miss Elsa P. Kimball re 
cently held a _ successful suffrage 
meeting in the village park at 
New Richmond, Ohio. There was a 
good attendance and much enthusi- 
asm was shown. 

At the end of the meeting an im- 
promptu debate began as to how wom- 
an’s vote would affect the liquor ques- 
tion. After an interesting discussion 
the opponents’ well of material ran 
dry and the suffragists came out vic- 
torious. Help was offered from the 
audience to further the cause. 

Accompanied by Dr. Louise South- 
gate of Covington, Kentucky, Miss 
Peck and Miss Kimball motored to 
Amelia, where a very encouraging 
open-air meeting was held on the 
school grounds. It had been arranged 
by Mrs, Allender and Mrs. J. R. Hicks. 
They report that the audience had evi- 
dently never befgre thought seriously 
about suffrage, but that their interest 
was thoroughly aroused by the meet- 
ing. 
On the way to Amelia, the 
dodgers and fliers thrown from the 
automobile were eagerly picked up. 
At a lawn fete where they stopped to 
distribute literature they received 
more attention than the band concert 
which was in progress. 
On the whole, they report an en- 
couraging reception and an awaken- 
ing of enthusiasm among those to 
whom the question of suffrage is new. 








AN AMUSING INCIDENT 
IN KANSAS CAMPAIGN 





A Benighted Opponent Says Only One 


Suffragist in His County—Good 
Club Formed in His Own Town— 
Active Work by Mrs. Johnston, 


Mrs. Owens and Others 





A friend in Topeka writes: 

Are women in Kansas making an 
active campaign for the ballot? This 
question is asked repeatedly, and 
should be answered emphatically in 
the affirmative. In spite of the un- 
precedented weather, storms which 
blocked both country and railroad traf- 
fic, the work of county organization 
has been continually pushed. 

In the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict Dr. Helen Brewster Owens has 
been carrying on the work. An amus- 
ing story is told of the representative 
from one county in this district. Af- 
ter assuring Mrs. Owens that there 
was “only one suffragist in his coun- 
ty,” and that the amendment would 
be lost there by a vote of ten to one, 
he was asked for a single argument 
in favor of manhood suffrage which 
is not likewise an argument for wom- 
He hesitated, then 
said, “Well, men and women are so 
different!” And this was the only 
reply this ardent opponent could dis- 
In his home town Mrs, Owens 
that same day organized a suffrage 
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GALLERY APPLAUDS 





In a letter to The Woman’s Journal 

Elizabeth M. Griffith describes her 
visit to the New York Convention of 
the new Progressive Party. She says: 
“Last evening as I sat as a guest of 
the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York at the Convention of the Na- 
tional Progressive Party of King’s 
County and listened to the women, 
who, by invitation of the Hon. Timo- 
thy L. Woodruff, chairman, addressed 
the meeting, there came to my mind 
the headline of an article in a New 
York newspaper describing the scene 
in the Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago when California refused to vote 
-——‘the gallery rocked with applause.’ 
“But last evening the situation was 
different, for not only did the gallery 
applaud, the main body joined, then 
led the demonstration. 
“There were pleas for a suffrage 
plank by Mrs. Robert Elder, Mrs, P 
C, Talbot-Perkins, Miss Amy Wren 
and Mrs. Martha Wentworth Suffern, 
and the women in the audience felt 
justly proud as they realized that no 
political speech of the evening re- 
ceived more spontaneous and hearty 
applause than that given to Mrs. Suf- 
fern’s gracious and effective plea. 
After some questions and some objec- 
tions had been answered by Mrs. Suf- 
fern and Mrs. Elder a motion was 
moved, seconded and unanimously 
carried to the effect that the conven- 
tion go on record in favor of the adop- 
tion of an equal suffrage plank in the 
platform of the National Progressive 
Party.” 





The forward movement of either sex 
is possible only when the other moves 
also.—Laura Clay. 
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KENTUCKY WOMEN VOTE TODAY 


This afternoon, between one and five o’clock, Kentucky 
women will cast their ballots for school trustees for the first 
time under the new law. This latest enactment gives them a 
right to vote much wider than the “historic scrap” of school 
suffrage granted by Kentucky in 1838 and afterwards taken 
away. That was limited to widows with children of school age. 
Now all women may vote who are twenty-one years of age, able 
to read and write, citizens of the United States, and who have 
been residents of the State for one year, of the county for six 
months, and of the precinct for six days. They may vote for 
all school officers, and upon all school questions that are sub- 
mitted to popular vote. Women are also eligible to any office 
connected with the management of the schools, except where 
the constitution prescribes otherwise. 

Today, at the schoolhouse in each rural sub-district where a 
trustee’s term expires, a new trustee will be elected. Many 
sub-districts will also vote today upon the- question whether 
or not a special local school tax shall be levied. 

In cities of the second class, women will not have their 
first chance to vote under the new law until next November, 
and in the third and fourth-class cities, not until November, 
1913. 

It is reported that, both in cities and in country districts, 
women from all parts of the State have shown themselves 
anxious to get accurate information about the laws governing 
school elections. The Education Department of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs drew up a circular giving the facts, 
and has distributed it over the State. 

In Kentucky, as elsewhere, the granting of suffrage to 
women is causing a demand that the polls be located in better 
places. In Newport, many of the polling places were in the 
rear of saloons, but when it was known that women were to 
take part in the election it was at once proposed to provide 
twenty-one “collapsible voting booths,” and to set them up in 
situations where no women need object to go. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


By a majority of one vote, the Louisiana House of Repre- 
sentatives has just “amended” the child labor law so as to per- 
mit the employment of children in theatrical representations. 
This weakening of the law was opposed by the Southern branch 
of the National Child Labor Committee and by the Era Club, 
the principal women’s organization of New Orleans, which 
waged a gallant but unsuccessful fight for the protection of the 
little ones. 

It is clear enough to most women that stage life is not 
wholesome for children. The late hours, the excitement, the 
travelling from place to place while the troupe is on the road, 
and the exposure to questionable influences, all combine to 
make it undesirable. But the greed of those who want to ex- 
ploit children on the stage for profit leads to persistent efforts 
in State after State to secure legal sanction for letting down 
the bars. Sometimes these attempts are defeated by women 
and philanthropic men; but they are defeated through an ex- 
penditure of time and strength out of all proportion to what 
would be needed if legislators were accountable for their official 
acts to a constituency half of whom were mothers. A year or 














thropic men fail to win. The women used their best endeavors, 
but their efforts seemed laughable to their opponents. Francis 
Wilson went to Baton Rouge with Ligon Johnson as represen- 
tatives of the “National Alliance for the Protection of Stage 
Children.” (It ought to be named the Alliance for the Exploita- 
tion of Stage Children.) In an interview in the New York 
Times after his return, Mr. Wilson is reported as saying that 
“the campaign was not without its humorous features,” and 
that “the women who were opposing the amendment knew 
nothing of the stage.” He speaks with contempt of the woman 
factory inspector who had enforced the law, and evidently feels 
it a grievance that many members—not all, unfortunately— 
who had promised to vote against letting children appear on 
the stage felt bound to keep their word. He says of the 
women: 

“The mode of procedure was an emotional appeal to Sena- 
tors and Representatives not to see Southern-women defeated 
at the hands of a Yankee representative, a ‘paid hireling’ of a 
Nerthern theatrical syndicate. 

“The Senate, a more deliberate body, voted 27 to 10 forthe 
change. The real fight came in the House, where 59 votes 
were required for the passage of the amendments. The New 
Orleans members would not keep their seats, and one was in a 
constant state of trepidation at the sight of empty benches, 
whose holders had gone off to the Crescent City on more or 
less valid excuses. The City Marshal had to be rung up to 
summon absent members to their duties. 

“Any one of a hundred things might have changed the 
result. For example, to my appeal for support a Representative, 
an ex-Judge, promised that if a vote was needed to bring vic- 
tory he would arise, and change his vote from nay to yea. 

“Needing the 59 votes to win, we halted at 55, staggered at 
56, tottered at 57, and were very feeble at 58. Then we ap- 
pealed to the Judge. He started to arise. 

“*Don’t do it, Judge. Don’t do it,’ said the representatives 
of the Era Club, but the Judge took no notice of the shouts. 
He was as good as his word. He announced the change in his 
vote, and the victory was won,’—the victory of the theatrical 
syndicate over the children. 

The children will not be 

“Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 
but stunted and perverted to make an American holiday and te 
fill the purses of wealthy theatre-owners. 

When indisputable chivalry was shown to women and chil- 
dren in the wreck of the Titanic, the opponents of equal rights 
pointed to it as conclusive proof that chivalry could be trusted 
under all circumstances to do everything that might be neces- 
sary for the welfare of women and children. But chivalry— 
often showing itself gloriously in great crises—is a more or 
less intermittent force. In @very-day life, where there is a 
chronic opposition between chivalry and profits in the exploi- 
tation of working women and working children, chivalry in 
most cases goes to the wall. The women of the Era Club have 
rendered most distinguished civic servce to their city and State. 
Their high character is admitted, their disinterestedness unques- 
tionable, their knowledge of children greater than that pos- 
sessed by most members of the Legislature. But when it came 
to a question between the interests of the children and the 
interests of business, the Legislature, as usual, took the view- 
point of the business man. Here is a concrete instance where 
the community suffers actual injury from the fact that women 
cannot vote, A. 8. B. 


—__—_ 


LAWYERS ALMOST WON 





The Kentucky Bar Association lately discussed woman suf- 
frage, and decided in the negative by a majority of only one 
vote. This leads the Covington (Ky.) Post to say: 

“Lawyers are, as a rule, the most conservative members of 
a community. Their profession makes them so. 

“They are caught when young and taught that precedent 
in the law is a holy thing. The highest court in the State may 
at some time have been dominated by an ignorant or a corrupt 
majority and may have delivered an opinion that was flagrantly 
wrong—but it is precedent, and ever thereafter, for the most 
part, courts conform to it and refuse to reverse themselves. 

“Now, this woman suffrage business is against all prece- 
dent. It is a new thing. It is the result of the thought and work 
of the new woman, the woman who feels herself and rightly 
sO man’s equal politically, as she is in so many other ways. 

“Suffrage being a new thing, it is natural that lawyers 
should shy off when it is broached. There is no precedent, you 
know, no legal guidepost to show them the way. 

“This being the case, we think it highly significant that at 
a recent meeting of the Kentucky State Bar Association the 
question of woman suffrage was defeated only by one vote. 

“Think of it! The membership of the Bar Association actu- 
ally divided almost evenly on the proposition! 

“All things considered, we deem this the biggest victory 
the woman’s cause has yet won in Kentucky. When so con- 
servative a body as that composed of the lawyers of the State 
is so equally divided, public opinion has surely begun to veer 
around to the cause of the fair sex.” 

Although whimsically expréssed, there is much truth in 
this. When a Legislature or a Constitutional Convention is 
made up very largely of lawyers, as these bodies are apt to be, 
it is always considered a bad augury for woman suffrage; and 
the fact that the Ohio Constitutional Convention contained 
only a small proportion of lawyers had much to do with the 
big majority by which it submitted the question to the voters. 

A. 8, B, 





Ben Greet’s company of players lately gave two Shakes- 


trolled by a “boss,” and the members are appointed as a reward 
for political work. Yet a local paper argues against appointing 
a woman, on the ground that the duties are mainly administra- 
tive, and that nothing would be gained unless a woman could 
be found with administrative ability superior to that possessed 
by any man in New Haven. 

The editor also objects on the ground that our schools are 
too much “feminized” already. If the editor were a widower 
with twelve daughters and no son, he might lament that his 
family was unduly feminized, but he would hardly regard that 
as a reason for refusing to let any woman take part in caring 
for them. Many people think there should be a larger admix- 
ture of men as teachers in the schools; but, as a matter of 
fact, the teachers are nearly all women. The schools are al- 
most wholly made up of women and children, and in dealing 
with women and children, it is self-evident that a mixed board 
of men and women would be more advantageous than a board 
of men alone. 

By the way, Boston is in no position to throw stones at 
New Haven. A. 8. B. 


TREAT ALL ALIKE 


A press despatch says: 

“The postal authorities at Washington have issued instruc- 
tions to the postmasters of the large cities throughout the 
country that steps must be taken to prevent young women from 
obtaining mail at the general delivery mail window of the post- 
offices in their home cities, In time this order may be extended 
to apply not only to girls, but to married women. James T. 
Cortelyou, chief postal inspector, is to start the reform in Phila- 
delphia. Hereafter persons applying at the general delivery 
window for mail will be requested to give their home address, 
and in case it happens to be in Philadelphia or the suburbs, 
they will be asked for their reasons for not receiving the mail 
at their homes, ‘The general delivery window was established 
as a convenience to the traveling public, and that is what it 
will be in the future,’ said the inspector. ‘It was not established 
as an adjunct to the flirt.’” 

There seems no good reason for making a distinction of 
sex in this matter. If it is thought fit to require all minors to 
have their mail delivered at their homes, well and good; but 
young men are quite as likely as young women to use the gen- 
eral delivery for objectionable purposes. Why should they be 
given a free hand? Or why should Uncle Sam put restrictions 
on married women for fear they should deceive their husbands, 
and at the same time give married men full facilities for deceiv- 
ing their wives? Even so devoted a wife as Mrs. Micawber, in 
writing a distracted letter to David Copperfield and Thomas 
Traddles on a certain memorable occasion warned them that a 
reply sent to her at the general delivery would be fraught with 
less painful consequences than one addressed to her at her 
home. 

Everyone must be glad to have all proper precautions 
taken to safeguard young people from folly or worse; but the 
boys need it quite as much as the girls. As for persons of full 
age, the less interference with their freedom the better, so long 
as they do not molest others. In all probability the wives who 
make a wrongful use of the general delivery are much fewer 
than the husbands. A. 8S. B. 


WHAT DO YOU EAT? 


Every woman who wants to be sure of the wholesomeness 
of the meat eaten by her family should read the testimony 
lately given by Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane before a Congres- 
sional Committee on the subject of federal meat inspection. 
Mrs. Crane writes to the Woman’s Journal: 

“I have two or three hundred copies of this testimony 
which I will be glad to send to women asking for it, if they 
will read it and pass it on. I desire most of all to have the 
women and the women’s organizations of the country under- 
stand the true situation. I feel certain that if the women, who 
are the buyers, understood the actual facts about federal meat- 
inspection, they would feel and voice an indignation which 
would result in the establishment of inspection in the interest 
of the consumer, instead of in the interests of the foreign trade 
of the great packing houses.” 

Any woman who is a member of a conservative club should 
induce the club to study meat-inspection. After going through 
Mrs. Crane’s testimony, the members will be filled with a burn- 
ing wish to vote. 

Address Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








A whole series of railroad accidents have lately happened. 
In all but one, men alone were responsible for the carelessness 
causing the wreck. In one, a woman misinterpreted a train 
order; and thereupon the coroner’s jury recommended “that 
only men operators be employed in railroad towers.” If all but 
one of these many accidents had been due to women, the recom- 
mendation would have had more ground. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


_—_— 


Subscriptions for The Woman’s Journal, orders for 
extra copies, and all letters on matters of business 
should be addressed simply to The Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., not to the editor. 
All articles and communications meant for publication 
Should be similarily addressed during the summer, as 
the editor will be away much of the time. All personal 
letters should be addressed to Miss Blackwell, at 3 Mon- 
adnock Street, Dorchester, Mass. From there they wil! 





Derian performances in Detroit for the benefit of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association. 





or two since, a strenuous effort was made in Tilinois to legalize 
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be forwarded to her, wherever she may be. 
_ Observe these directions, and it will save much 
trouble and delay. A. 8. B. 
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SOMETHING FOR YOU TO DO | 
“ys Pe Gi  —_ 

A number of years ago Miss Susan B, Anthony placed the 
frst three volumes of the History of Woman Suffrage in hun- 
dreds of libraries, and when the f volume was published 
an effort was made to complete all of these sets by adding this 
yolume. r 

Later Miss Anthony presented the National Assocation with 
a large number of copies of Volume IV in the hope that every 
library having upon its shelves the three books might have the 
fourth added, thug completing the “arsenal of facts on the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage,” from whieh workers and students may 
obtain needed information. There never was a time when the 
subject was considered in so vital a manner by colleges and 
high schools for debates and essays, or when so many young 
people wished to inform themselves in order to become the bet- 
ter equipped by a knowledge of the work and workers before 
entering into service for the cause. 

*Will you not receive the message which Miss Anthony wrote 
in one of the volumes which she presented to me, as a message 
to you, for it is by your co-operation that it is possible to carry 
out her desires? She wrote: “You will find in them the facts 
about women as you will find them nowhere else. Your part will 
be to see that the four volumes are duly placed in the libraries 
oi the country where every student of history may have access 
to them.” 

Will you not make it your first duty to inquire whether your 
library has the books, and in case it needs Volume IV to com- 
plete the set, the National Association will present it; but we 
must ask the library, your society or you to bear the expense of 
postage or express. This work may be done by the woman who 
perchance wishes to assist the cause, but cannot help either in 
local work or by being on the firing line in any of the campaign 
States. 

The books will be sent in the order in which the calls for 
them are received until the number is exhausted. The plates 
are destroyed, and this will be your only opportunity to render 
this service. Do it NOW, and help put into execution a wish 
very dear to the heart of Susan B. Anthony. 

Send all requests to the Corresponding Secretary, Mary Ware 
Dennett, 505 Fifth avenue, New York 

Anna Howard Shaw. 


VANQUISHED BUGABOOS 


The arguments against suffrage which are relied upon to 
persuade Oregon voters to reject the equal suffrage amendment 
are summed up in ten “becauses” at the end of a document the 
antis are distributing. 

The first three amount to this, that suffrage is a duty from 
which women have heretofore been exempt; they wish to re- 
main exempt. That “conferring suffrage upon the women who 
claim it would impose it upon many who do not want it.”” Hence 
these tears. 

Here is clearly some confusion of thought. The amendment 
would not require any woman to vote who did not wish to do so. 
hey would have the privilege of staying at home if they de- 
sired, precisely like men. More lucidly stated, this part of the 
argument would read: “A few of us women of means and leisure 
do not wish to vote; therefore we propose to do all we can to 

prevent all women from voting.” 
Doubling the Vote for the Better 

The next “because” is to the purport that “doubling the vote 
by giving women the franchise will not improve its quality.” 
Perhaps not. It depends, of course, upon the stand women take 
after they are enfranchised. In our opinion they will work for 
better social and political conditions. That is what they are 
doing in California and Washington and the other suffrage 
States, and is what they would naturally do in Oregon. We can- 
not convince ourselves that the women of Oregon are morally 
inferior to their sisters in other States, 

What is Household Suffrage”? 

We read in the next place that women do not need the vote 
because “the vast majority are represented by household suf- 
frage,” whatever that may be. We never heard of any house- 
hold going to the polls and voting. Can the anti-suffragists pos- 
sibly mean by “household suffrage” the act of the saloon patron 
who without house, home or intelligence, slinks to the polls and 
barters his vote for a drink of gin? Does the sot whose wife 
supports him at the wash-tub represent her and her children 
when he votes? It would be pleasant indeed if the anti-suffrag- 
ists would take a casual glance at the patent facts of life before 
they compose another argument against the right of their sisters 
tu vote. The notion that one person can represent at the polls 
half a dozen others who differ with him in every possible way 
is a very old one. It comes down directly from the feudal 
theory that the lord of the manor represented all his serfs when 
he cast his ballot. In the countries where it originated this 
false theory has been rejected, but we still see it quoted in 
Oregon against the elementary human rights of working women. 

Girl Strikers of New York 

The argument then proceeds to say that the few women 
“who are represented by household suffrage suffer no practical 
liijustice” which the ballot remedies. Whoever wrote this fine 
bit of unconscious satire would find it profitable to read the life 
of Carola Woerishoffer. During a strike of working girls in New 
York she found the police arresting the girls practicaily without 
cause, and haling them into court, where they were held for bail 
regardless of justice. This the officials dared to do because the 
girls had no votes. Male strikers are never thus treated in New 
York. Fortunately Carola Woerishoffer was rich enough to give 
bail for the girls, but with suffrage this “practical injustice” 
would not have been inflicted. 

“Divine Right” Bugaboo 

The following “because” appeals to another exploded dogma 
of feudalism, that of “divine right.” “Women are divinely or- 
dered to be different in the State as in the home.” Two centur- 
ies ago we should have been told that the great mass of males 
were “divinely ordered” to obey king and lords without protest. 
When a cause is driven to call in the doctrine of divine right for 
its backing, the natural inference is that it has found a hard 
Tow of stumps. It would be interesting to learn how the anti- 
Suffragists discovered, with so much assurance, what the wishes 
cf the Lord are in the matter of suffrage. Are they quite certain 
that they have not mistaken Him for andther and less respect- 
able sort of authority? 

In the next place we are told that the present occupation of 
Women engross all their energies so that they have no time to 
vote. What are these occupations? For some 8,000,000 women 
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they are shirt-making, laudrying, selling goods, and so on. These 
women want the vote. Is it not true @s a matter of candid fact 
that many of the women who are too “engrossed” to find time 
for the ballot are childless wives whose days are passed drink- 
ing weak tea, playing bridge and gossiping? 

The argument closes with the futile remark that the right 
to vote would “deprive women of special legal privileges” which 
she now enjoys, and that it would require her to hold office and 
serve on juries. Is it likely that women with the ballot would 
lose any legal privileges which she has acquired without it? As 
to office-holding, whoever heard of a man being thrust into an 
office against his will? Women may as well calm their timid 
fears in that respect. Offices will not pursue them. No doubt 
some would be obliged to serve on juries, but in many cases 
their presence there is highly salutary and they ought not to 
shirk the duty. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 


To the arguments against suffrage which the Antis pub- 
lished for circulation among the Oregon voters, the Morning 
Oregonian of Portland replied editorially as follows: 





The anti-suffrage argument which has been sent to the 
Secretary of State for publication in the voter’s pamphlet is 
signed by some very capable women. It is fair to assume, there- 
fore, that it presents as strong a case as the nature of the sub- 
ject permits. If upon examination the argument proves to be 
trivial, and many of the statements of the facts erroneous, it 
is not the fault of the cempilers, but of the cause for which 
they speak. If they had had a strong cause they would doubt- 
less have made a strong argument, but when a cause is weak 
and obstructive, it requires more than human ingenuity to give 
it the appearance of strength and justice. Hence one can 
readily understand why the arguments offered by the anti-suf- 
fiagists are feeble, without in the least impugning the ability 
of those who have advanced them, They did the best they 
could. Angels could do no more. The document seeks literary 
grace and dignity by quotations ‘from Ida Tarbell and Marie 
Corelli. Miss Tarbell tells us, in her forceful way, that “the 
labor of the world is naturally divided between the two different 
beings that people the world. 

Miss Tarbell does not trace for us the natural line of di- 
vision. Would she had. We should then know definitely where 
to look for a country in which it has been followed. Is it Ger- 
many, where the woman is harnessed to the plow and the man 
drives? Is it Switzerland, where the woman mows the hay on 
the mountain sides and carries it home at night on her back? 
I3 it in the United States, where 8,000,000 women earn their liv- 
ing side by side with the men in the industries? Miss Tarbell, 
or some of those who rely for their opinions upon her knowl- 
edge of social facts, would confer a favor by telling the public 
just how she learned about this “natural division of labor,’ and 
where she has ever found it in practice. She is, herself, one of 
the best proofs any One could ask, that the division of work she 
makes so much of is wholly imaginary. 


Miss Tarbell hag done “man’s work” ever since she began 
129 write upon economic subjects, and it is commonly coneeded 
that she has done it superlatively well. She can express a 


sound judgment upon the tariff with her pen, and publish it 
broadcast, but for some subtle reason she fancies it would be 
unwomanly to do the same thing with the ballot. 

Marie Corelli is quoted to show that women ought to teach 
men “in the nursery and school room and not at the polls.” 
Why not in all three places? Certainly he needs instruction in 


them all. But we are struck with the poverty of literary sup- 
port which compels the anti-suffragists to resort to a writer of 
the calibre of Marie Corelli. Had they consulted any of the real 
leaders of thought and expression of their sex they would have 
found them all on the other side. Jane Addams, Ellen Key, 
Selma Lagerlof—women of their calibre are uniformally suf- 


fragists. To find opponents of the reform we must seek out the 
Marie Corellis or the pampered parasites of aristocracy, like 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. The ignorance which Ida Tarbell displays 
of the essentials of the suffrage question suggests that if she 
had ever taken the pains to study it she would have joined the 
advocates, for we believe that she is intellectually honest, even 
though she makes blunders sometimes, 





SUFFRAGE FLOAT IN CARNIVAL 


The Political Equality Club scored a triumph in the Water 
Carnival, which is an annual event in Rochester, N. Y. Their 
float took fifth prize and one of the newspapers said: “The 
judges for the Riley cup picked the suffragists’ float for second 
place, but it only obtained fifth place in the parade. On this 
float appeared the lettering, ‘The Suffragist Arousing Her Sis- 
ters.’ That float made a tremendous hit with the crowds on the 
shore, a popularity to which the judges apparently turned a 
deaf ear.” 

The fact that the paper which published tthe above item is 
very much opposed to the cause makes this statement all the 
stronger. 

The float was modeled after the group made by Ella Buch- 
anan and since adopted as an emblem by many suffrage clubs. 

The central figure was draped in pale yellow, the trumpet 
was of gold. The figures on each side were in delicate blue and 
green respectively, and the lower ones in deeper shades, the 
base still deeper. The general effect was very beautiful, the 
colors shading from the blue and green base through the lighter 
tints to the pale yellow. Electric lights were skilfully arranged 
to produce a brilliant effect, and the lettering was prominent 
enough to enable those who ran to read. 

The success of the float is a tribute to the indefatigable 
industry, energy and skill of the president, Mrs. Alice Clement, 
who was ably assisted by Miss Laura Griesheimer. 








July. 14 was celebrated by the English women as the anni- 
versary of two great events, the Fall of the Bastille and the 
birth of Mrs. Pankhurst. The Women’s Social and Political 
Union, with The Women’s Freedom League and a number of 
other organizations co-operating, organized a monster meeting in 
Hyde Park, From the centre of the meeting place rose a gigan- 
tic flagstaff, on the top of which was a red cap of liberty with 
the purple white and green of the Union floating beneath it. 
There were twenty platforms for speakers. Among those who 
talked were the Russian actress, Lydia Yavorska (Princess 
Bariatinski), Reginald Wright Kauffman, Mrs. Cobden Sanderson 
and Laurence Housman, 
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EP IN THE PROCESSION 


How to Prevent Dropping Out of the Ranks of 
Workers for Suffrage Even in Vacation Time 


FRIEND 
and fellow- 
worker of 
Lucy 
Stone’s 
used to be 
fond of re- 
lating a 
little inci- 
dent which 
occurred in 
connection with a let- 
ter she wrote Mrs. 
Stone on her seventy- 
fifth birthday anni- 
versary. “I told her,” 
said her friend, “I 
didn’t know whether 
she would wish to be 
congratulated or com- 
miserated on being 
seventy-five. If she ° 





felt it was good, I wished to congratulate her, but if it 


seemed too far along the way and she would rather have 
commiseration, she should have the commiseration with 
all my heart, for we were old comrades in the fight and 
must keep together in the procession until the end. Her 
answer was like a bugle call. She said, ‘I will never drop 
out of the procession.’ ” 


That was nineteen years ago and in the meanwhile 


the following of the cause for which Lucy Stone worked 
so constantly and so whole-heartedly has been greatly 


increased. The ranks have been augmented by thou- 
sands of men and women from every walk in life. The 
movement for equal suffrage has succeeded and will suc- 
ceed because of the spirit and determination of Lucy 
Stone and other pioneer workers who would not drop 
out of the procession on any account. Now that the 
procession is large and imposing, that it no longer 
requires courage, fortitude, and unselfish devotion to re- 
main in the ranks, now that it is no longer necessary to 
brave ridicule and abuse in order to march beneath the 
banner of equal suffrage, there is no excuse for dropping 
out of line even temporarily. 


The hot weather and vacation plans may play havoc 
with your good intentions in many directions, but there 
is no real reason why they should prevent your contin- 
uing to be active in the suffrage cause. If you are off on 
a vacation, meeting new people, talk to them about equal 
suffrage, and tell them to subscribe for The Woman’s 
Journal, which is the only paper that will give them all 
the suffrage news. One of our correspondents writes 
us: “I find that women are almost invariably interested 


to hear about The Woman’s Journal and that it is only 
necessary for them to become acquainted with it in order 


to subscribe.” Take some subscription blanks with you 
on your vacation and do not drop out of the procession. 


Mrs. Clara S. Laddey, of Arlington, New Jersey, writes 
that the State Suffrage Association is planning to cele- 
brate Lucy Stone’s birthday anniversary at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey. No doubt many other organizations are 


arranging similar memorial celebrations and will, there- 
fore, want extra copies of The Woman’s Journal. The 


issue of August 10 will contain a sketch of Lucy Stone’s 
life by her daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell. We would 
greatly appreciate receiving orders for the August 10 
issue at the earliest possible date so that there may be 
no delay in getting the papers to their destinations. The 
price of The Woman’s Journal in quantities of over 100 
is 21/2 cents a copy. Send in your order for the Lucy 
Stone memorial number at once. 


Bertha B. Carter, Circulation Manager. 
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IT’S ECONOMY 


to buy Major’s Cement. Articles mend- 
ed with it will hold forever under or- 
dinary conditions, while articles mend- 
ed with a cheaper glue will, two to 
one, come apart the it time they are 
put into water or after a few days of 
damp weather. 

Major's Cement permanently mends 
anything. 15¢e per bottle. From your 
dealer. 

MAJOR MFG. CO., N. ¥. C. 
A. Major, Pres. 














A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.@ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA BAIL AND BOAT 
ONE WAY 


$2.6 ROUND TRIP $5.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


in Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modera appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 

Bosten. 








B. Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Paso. Agent. 











IN THE MAGAZINES 


Alma-Tadema, Miss Laurence. The 
Suffrage Danger. National Review. 


London, July. 

By the Bachelor Maid. Work for 
Women. Independent. New York, 
July 25. 


Liberty not good for Moslem wom- 
el. Literary Digest. New York. 
July 13. 

Sellers, Edith. Where women sit in 
Parliament. The Nineteenth Cen. 
tury and After. London. July. 


Spencer, Anna Garlin. The social 
use of the post-graduate mother. The 
Forum. New York and London, June 


27. 
Suffragist Disturbances. 
ent. New York. July 25. 
Woman’s work for better cities. 
Literary Digest. New York. July 13. 
Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 


Independ- 





A ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 





A Romance of the Road, by Alice 
Curtice Moyer, is something entirely 
new and wholly original in the way of 
fiction, if fiction it may be called. It 
impresses one as a very true story of 
actual surroundings, of actual people, 


and of incidents that really happened 
after the book was begun. Every be- 
liever in woman suffrage will be de- 


lighted to see how Mrs. Moyer han- 
dles the subject of woman’s progress 


—delicately, delightfully, yet force- 
fully and cor ‘ugly. There is 
plenty of good, u.. thy romance in 
the story; for the author believes that 


there is plenty of room for love in the 
life of the business woman. (Laird 
and Lee, Chicago. Price, $1.00.) 





MRS. LADDEY PRAISED 





The Woman Suffrage Party of 
Cleveland, in accordance with a mo- 
tion which was unanimously passed at 
a recent executive meeting, has writ- 
ten Mrs. Clara S. Laddey of Arling- 
ton, New Jersey, a letter, expressing 
appreciation of the splendid work she 
did during her stay in Cleveland. Mrs. 
Laddey worked among the Germans 
and was conspicuously successful in 
converting them to suffrage. 





The first Woman’s Rights’ Conven- 
tion was held at Seneca Falls, New 
York, on July 19 and 20, 1848. The 
Woman Suffrage Party of New York 
held big open-air demonstrations in 
honor of the 64th anniversary of the 
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THE PROOF OF 
THE PUDDING 


Mable Craft Deering of California 
writes, in the West Coast magazine, 
“Another interesting point is the sort 
of women who are registered in San 
Francisco. It has always been the 
cry of the anti-suffragist that the best 
women will not vote and the worst 
ones will. San Francisco is the larg- 
est city in the United States having 
equal suffrage. The women of the so- 
called ‘best’ districts, the aristocratic 
quarters and the quarters which are 
built up exclusively with homes, are 
practically all registered. In one red 
light district where there are several 
hundred women residents only 97 are 
registered as compared with 4,000 
men,” 





OREGON DOING WELL 





The work of the organization com- 
mittee of the Medford Equal Suffrage 
Association, of which Mrs. Charles L. 
Schieffelin of Southern Oregon is 
chairman, is progressing rapidly. 
Last week four suffrage clubs were 
organized: One in Butte Falls, one in 
Eagle Point, one in Talent, and one in 
Phoenix, All the members of these 
clubs are enthusiastic and hope to roll 
up a big majority for suffrage in this 
part of the State. The three clubs 
first organized in southern Oregon, 
namely, Medford, Grant’s Pass and 
Ashland, have now formed a Southern 
Oregon League, of which Mrs. Bess 
Gunison Conklin of Grant’s Pass is 
chairman, and the secretaries of the 
local clubs will act as town chairman 
tu take care of the press work of this 
part of the State. The suffragists 
hope by these means to carry their 
work rapidly forward. 

“Articles in the Woman’s Journal 
prove very good material for our local 
press work,” writes Gladys Heard of 
the Medford E. S. A. 





DECKS CLEARED FOR 
ARIZONA CAMPAIGN 





Arizona is the sixth State to an- 
nounce a suffrage campaign which is 
to be terminated at the polls this fall, 
but it is the only one to raise the 
question by initiative petition. The 
brand-new constitution of Arizona pro- 
vides that “any amendments to this 
constitution may be proposed in 
either House of the Legislature or by 
initiative petition signed by a number 
of qualified electors equal to 15 per 
cent. of the total number of votes for 
all candidates for Gevernor at the last 
preceding general election.” The 
Arizona petition was signed by twen- 
ty-five per cent. more than the neces- 
sary number of electors. Now that 
the petition is filed the Arizona wom- 
en are making plans for a vigorous 
campaign. They have asked the or- 
ganizers of the Wilson-Marshall rati- 
fication meeting to give places on the 
program to Mrs. Munds of Prescott 
and Mrs. Parish of Phoenix. 





Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, a prom 
inent social worker, who was secre- 
tary of the congestion committee ap- 
pointed by the Mayor to investigate 
causes of congestion in New York, 
and who at present is secretary of the 
tariff reform committee, was the 
speaker at the Tuesday evening enter- 
tainment of the Equal Franchise So- 
ciety, New York City. His subject 
was “Woman Suffrage and Social 





convention, 


Progress.” 


a 





Wisconsin Suffragists Sell Washing Machines and Use Proceeds 
for Campaign 


We are so clean in Wisconsin that 
we wash our paper money. This new 
accomplishment was taught us by 
Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, who 
has given the week to helping Miss 
Edna Wright launch our new business 
scheme, the selling of vacuum wash- 
ing machines, This business venture 
is going to be a great success if the 
results of one week indicate its future 
possibilities. Even a laundry sent 
over to purchase a machine for their 
fine work, and Miss Haley asked per- 
mission to wash the blanket at the 
hotel at which she was a guest, and 
the manager was so delighted with 
the result that he offered to give her 
fifteen a day to wash. The demon- 
strations are all held in the window 
of the reading room, which in reality 
is no longer a reading room but a 
sales headquarters. Women get off 
the street car to come in to see what 
is happening. A number of women 
throughout the State will probably 
make a sale of the washing machine 
either to aid the State league or 
county leagues. It is now being con. 
sidered whether it would not be a 
good business venture to include the 
new triangular brooms, an oven and 
one or two other small things in the 
collection of articles already on sale. 


A Little History 

Fifty years ago this week Lillie 
Deveraux Blake was delivering lec- 
tures in Milwaukee, Racine and Ken- 
osha on woman’s rights, and we are 
still doing it, in the hope that fifty 
years hence on Nov. 5, the next gener- 
ation will say that woman’s rights 
were won in 1912. 

Another thing which we happened 
tc run down with the assistance of 
one of our veteran suffragists, Mr. 
Henry Bleyer, who has been a news- 
paper man these many years, is the 
fact that Mrs. Philip Trayser was the 
first suffragist in Milwaukee in that 
she caused the first agitation and talk 
concerning it here. It was done in 
this manner: she owned considerable 
property, upon which she was being 
taxed heavily, and im the stress of the 
situation wrote a short article, about 
half a stick full, for the newspaper, 
fhe Milwaukee Sentinel, stating her 
Views in the matter. The burden of 
the argument was that “taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny.” It 
created a considerable stir in Milwau- 
kee, which was then small enough so 
that everybody knew everyone else. 

In 1851 Mrs. Mathilda Franzisca 
Anneke again stirred up an agitation. 
Mrs. Anneke was herself a _ living 
proof of the fact that women can and 
will fight on the battlefield if neces- 
sity demands. Her experiences in 
Germany disprove the fact that be- 
cause women cannot fight therefore 
they should not vote. Mr. Tuttle’s 
History of Wisconsin says: 

“Madame Anneke early engaged in 
German trouble of 1848. Her husband 
was a Prussian officer and a powerful 
leader of the revolutionists. She and 
her husband were on the staff of Carl 
Shurz, and she did a soldier’s duty on 
many battlefields during the thickest 
of the fray and slept on the field at 
night at the feet of her trusty steed. 

“Mrs, Anneke came to this country 
and to Milwaukee about 1850, and im- 
mediately began to lecture on affairs 
in the old country. She was one of 
the earliest workers for the enfran- 
chisement of women. She subsequent- 
ly edited and published a paper in the 
interest of this reform called the 
‘Frauen Zeitung’ or the ‘Woman Ga- 
zette,’ which was published in Milwau- 
kee first and afterwards removed to 
New York. After three years of 
severe editorial labor she was com- 
pelled by ill health to abandon the 
enterprise.” 

Fola La Follette Campaigns 

This week looks very promising in 
anticipation with Mayor George Cot- 
terill of Seattle in Wisconsin from 
July 27 to August 2, and Fola La Fol- 
lette devoting all of the week to lec- 
tures throughout the State. Mr. Cot- 
terill will be entertained during his 
stay in Milwaukee at the University 
Club, where a luncheon will be given 
him by the members, and at which 
women will be guests. He will speak 
on the “Recall and Woman Suffrage.” 
Another entertainment will be given 
by one of the golf clubs, where he will 
be asked especially to speak on the 





subject of woman suffrage. One ad- 
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dress made by Mr. Cotterill was deliv- 
ered at Camp Cleghorn at the annual 
assembly. There he spoke on the 
“Recall,” and in part on woman suf- 
frage. On the same subjects he was 
heard at Delevan July 30. At both 
assemblies the women were con- 
spicuously present with their decorat- 
ed booths, literature and smiles, for 
in both places the suffrage sentiment 
is favorable. At Evansville plans are 
being made for one of the affairs of 
the season. An amateur company is 
t» put on “How the Vote Was Won,” 
and it will be followed by an address 
by Fola La Follette. 
Faculty Joins Discussion 

Miss Grim after spending four 
weeks in the western and southern 
parts of the State where there is a 
large population, and after going thor- 
oughly over four counties, feels quite 
sure that we will be victorious in No- 
vember and writes that she is “crazy 
with joy over the prospects.” Mrs. 
Crystal Eastman Benedict took two of 
Miss Grim’s engagements to enable 
Miss Grim to get a few days’ rest. 
Mrs. Benedict had a very delightful 
audience in the summer students of 
the Milwaukee Normal School at its 
session planned for a woman suffrage 
discussion. There were five hundred 
students and the faculty present. 
Four members of the faculty supple- 
mented the remarks of Mrs. Benedict. 
Prof. Miller, who is a professor of 
Psychology in the Colorado Univer- 
sity, spoke from the standpoint of 
Colorado; Prof. C. F. Hodge of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., spoke 
from the standpoint of the scientist, 
and President Cheever of the Normal 
School talked from the viewpoint of 
a Wisconsin voter. 

Wisconsin to Have 75 Fairs 

There are to be seventy-five faivs 
ix Wisconsin during August and Sep- 
tember, and speakers on woman suf- 
frage have been engaged for a number 
of them, among them, Mrs. Ella 8. 
Stewart, Miss Harriet Grim, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw and others. Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw is going to give from 
Sept. 12 to Sept. 25 to Wisconsin, and 
her tour is being arranged by the Co- 
operative Committee. Arrangements 
are in progress to have booths and 
speakers at ajl of these fairs. 

Among the Congressmen who are 
gving to include a good word for the 
cause in their campaign speeehes, are 
the Hon. BE. A. Morse, Hon. John M. 
Nelson and Hon. John J. Esch. 

Some of the young people of Mil- 
waukee, including Miss Ruth Fitch 
and Miss Ethel Magie, are arranging 
a benefit performance of the “Awak- 
ening of Helena Ritchie,” which is to 
be given by a local stock company as 
a benefit for the cause. 





SCANDINAVIAN FLYERS 
FOR CAMPAIGN USE 





Rainbow Flyers Translated Into Nor- 
wegian, Danish and Swedish, on 
Sale at National Headquarters 





Suffrage campaigners in districts 
with large Scandinavian populations 
can now obtain from Headquarters 
literature in Swedish and in Norwe- 
gian-Danish, the last two languages— 
which are written exactly alike—be- 
ing covered by the one translation. 

In all the campaign States there are 
large Swedish, Norwegian and Danish 
settlements. Suffrage workers, notic- 
ing this fact, set up a cry for litera- 
ture to reach this very intelligent 
class of people in their native 
tongues. Headquarters heard—and 
sought expert advice. 

Expert advice said that there was 
nothing like Selma Lagerlof to ap- 
peal to the Swedes—and that she was 
only a little less appealing to the Nor- 
wegians and Danes. Throughout 
Scandinavia, it appears, she stands as 
a popular idol—and in Sweden where 
she has made the old folk tales live 
again in her novels and stories, she is 
adered by the people as is almost no 
other public character. 

Accordingly, a large consignment of 
Miss Lagerlof’s great international 
speech, “Home and State” (“Home 
och Stat’), was imported from the 
Swedish publisher. These have now 
arrived and may be had from Head- 
quarters at five eents a copy, six cents 
postpaid. The rates for large orders 
wil] be found in the Headquarters’ ad- 
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Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kansas. 








New Jersey Woman's Suffrage 
Headquarters 


33 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
(Directly back of Hahne’s store) 


LITERATURE, PENNANTS, BUT- 
TONS ON SALE 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING SUFFRAGE. 
















Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming. 
Best fer children’s pets. 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 











To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal."’ If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes CoMPANY 
taa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 








COMMONWEALTH 





Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class, European 
Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 











vertisement for this week. 

Expert advice also warmly recom- 
mended the rainbow flyers for circu 
lation among the Scandinavians, with 
the exception of the green one, deal- 
ing with the labor question, which 
was regarded as unsuitable for the 
reason that the Scandinavians uare 
mostly engaged in agriculture rather 
than in industry. This was replaced, 
therefore, with a special appeal to 
Scandinavian-American voters, direct- 
ing attention to the fact that Scandi- 
navian women have actually less po- 
litical standing here than in the old 
country, and calling upon the men to 
help the new land to catch up with 
the old. 

Through the kindly offices of Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, the Rev. 
H. P. Bergh, pastor of the Norwegian- 
Danish church of Evanston, Illinois, a 
finished writer, volunteered to do 
this very necessary and valuable 
piece of work. It was no small task, 
but it was quickly put through, and 
the National is now able to offer the 
six varieties of flyers in what we are 
told is admirable Norwegian-Danish. 
The prices will be found in this 
week’s advertisement. 

This same rainbow set—with the 
appeal to Scandinavian voters in- 
stead of the labor endorsements—is 
now also being translated into Swed- 
ish by Mr. Edwin Bjorkman, the lit- 
erary critic, translator of August 
Strindberg and author of “Is There 
Anything New Under the Sun?” etc. 
These will soon be ready and will be 
sold at the same price as the Norwe 
gian flyers. 

Frances Maule Bjorkman, 





Editor Literature Department. 
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Condensed in Short-Story Form by the Author 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 





(Concluded) 





One day in December, four months 
later, Julia appeared at her aunt’s in 
London, and informed her that she 
had been compelled to leave France. 

“I’ve left him, and I shall not go 
back,” she said. “He locks me in a 
room and snaps a whip at me by the 
hour, promising that at a given mo- 
ment it shall cut through my skin. 
Why he has not cut me to ribbons, I 
don’t know, except that he enjoys tor- 
menting me mentally, and defers the 
other- pleasure. He has practised 
every other form of mental torture he 
has been able to conceive. He wakes 
me up twenty times a night, flashing 
a light before my eyes, or shrieking in 
my ear. He makes me sit up in bed 
and listen to the most awful stories, 
and the blood-curdling ones are not 
the worst. He threatens to pinch me 
from head to foot, but so far merely 
pretends to——” 

“And what, may I ask, do you mean 
to do?” asked the aunt. 

“Surely the law——” 

“The law will do nothing—as mat- 
ters are at present. And for Heaven’s 
sake keep out of the courts.” 

“Very well, then,” said Julia. “I'll 
go to work.” 

Julia found employment in the mil- 
linery shop conducted by her friend, 
Lady Ishbel Jones. France, misled by 
Julia’s aunt into believing that she 
had returned to her mother in the 
Caribbees, went to South Africa to 
fight the Boers. In ten months he re- 
turned and, learning of Julia’s where- 
abouts, conceived of a malicious and 
diabolic plan to make Julia return to 
him, To Lady Ishbel’s shop he sent 
two disreputable women, bedecked in 
gaudy finery and painted. They ap 
peared one morning just before royal- 
ty arrived—the most momentous occa- 
sion im Lady Ishbel’s career as a selt- 
supporting woman. 

Royalty entered, followed by two 
slim young daughters. ‘One of the 
painted women threw her arms round 
Ishbel’s waist. 

“Your hats are too sweet, dearie,” 
she exclaimed. “I shall take four to- 
day and come back tomorrow 

At the same moment the other wom- 
an lit a cigarette. 

Royalty gasped, made a motion not 
unlike that of a mother hen when she 
spreads her wings to protect her 
chicks from a sudden shower, and 
shooed her girls out and down the 
stairs, 

“Oh!” cried Julia passionately. 
‘Can't you see? France has sent 
them.” 

“Right you are, dearie,” said the 
younger cocotte, smoking comfortably. 
“And here we stay till you pack up 
and go home to your lawful husband. 
Lucky you are to have one. Oh, yes, 
my lady, you can call in the bobbies, 
but this is the middle of Bond street, 
and we'll raise such a hell of a row 
as we're being dragged out there 
won't be anybody else coming up here 
in a hurry.” 

To save her friend, Julia returned 
bravely to White Lodge. Finding her 
way to her boudoir, Julia was about to 
ring for a servant when the door lead- 
ing to France’s bedroom opened. 
Julia retreated behind a table. 

“How d’y do?” he said. “Didn’t ex- 
pect you till tonight.” 

He was about to turn the corner of 
the table when he paused abruptly 
and his jaw fell. He found himself 
looking into the barrel of a small re- 
volver, 

“Sit down,” said Julia. “I’m willing 
to talk to you for a few moments, but 
if you come a step nearer, I’ll shoot.” 

Julia took the chair directly oppo- 
Site him. 

“I have come back——” 

“Oh, I say! That thing will go off. 
Pistols were mot made for women to 
fool with,” 

Julia put the pistol in her lap. 

“Now suppose you listen to me a 
moment. Since you left England I 
have consulted not only a solicitor 
but an alienist-——” 

“A—a—what——” 

“I believe you to be mad——” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” France’s face was 


&ray and loose. His eyes rolled with 
terror. 





But Julia went on remorselessly, 
Pressing the suggestion home. 





“The doctor told me that it might be 
years before you woukd develop acute 
mania, Unfortunately, your rotten 
spot has not developed the lust to kill, 
or you would easily be got rid of.” 

But France took no notice of the 
pistol. He was staring at her with 
his jaw relaxed, and his eyes still full 
of horror. 

“Did—didn’t—he say I might never 
go mad?” 

“So you have thought of it your- 
self?” 

Franee gathered himself together 
and stood up, but he leaned heavily 
on the table. “You’ve got your re- 
venge,” he said thickly. ‘“Nothin’ I 
ever did crueller to you or any one 
than tell a man his brain’s rotten— 
and makin’ him believe it! Oh, God! 
Those eyes! If ever I do go mad, I'll 
see nothing else.” 

“Better think no more about it,” 
said she. 

France gave a strangled cry and be- 
gan to curse, with reviving enthusi- 
asm. 

Julia rose and leaned across the 
table. 

“Be careful,” she said softly. “Keep 
calm. You are forty-six, your heart is 
not good, and blood cannot surge 
through your brain much longer with 
impunity. Unless you choose to court 
apoplexy——”’ 

But France had bolted from the 
room. 

Then France began to develop acute 
symptoms of paranoia. He indulged 
in visions of a life of medievai 
grandeur when his uncle, the duke, 
and the duke’s infant heir, which had 
arrived, should die. For months he 
ignored the existence of Julia, but, to 
her terror, she could hear him breath- 
ing deeply outside her locked bedroom 
door at nights. During this time Julia 
began to long for an active, helpful 
career in the world. Finally Lady 
Ishbel Jones’ husband died and Julia 
received a note that she would marry 
Lord Dark, with whom she had fallen 
in love, as soon as a dee¢ent interval 
had elapsed. That would make her in- 
dependent of the millinery store. 
Julia immediately packed her belong- 
ings and departed for London. 

It was not until 1903 that the wom- 
en of the middle class weye generally 
reused from the apathy into which 
they had fallen, and the Woman's So- 
cial and Political Union was formed 
by Mrg Pankhurst; but when Julia 
arrived in London, the old movement 
was beginning to lift its head, and 
Bridgit Herbert was not the only 
hopeful and far-seeing mind at work. 

Julia associated herself with Brid- 
git in the suffrage work. 

She and Bridgit were driving home 
one evening after talking to an intel- 
ligent club of East End women, when 
they heard the familiar cry of “Ex- 
tra,” and a flaming handbill was waved 
in front of the window as the broug- 
ham was blocked. Bridgit, whose 
quick glance overlooked nothing, ex- 
claimed, “Great Heaven!” and Jeaned 
out, throwing the buy a sixpence. 

“What is it?” asked Julia languidly. 
She had been forced on to the plat- 
form, and was still cold from fright. 
“A strike?” 

Bridgit lifted the tube and gave an 
order to the coachman that made 
Julia sit erect. 

“Kingsborough House.” Then to 
her companion, “France tried to kill 
the duke this afternoon.” 

A month later Julia went to India 
where she studied oceult lore and fit- 
ted herself for active participation in 
the women’s movement. 

Upon her return to England she 
wrote to Tay. Meanwhile she inter- 
ested herself in the cause of suffrage, 
and with another lecturer toured some 
of the smaller vallages and towns. 

Julia experienced the usual experi- 
ences of the’ militant woman—she was 
arrested, put in prison, jeered, mauled 
by policemen. 

All the iron in Julia’s nature—a gift 
of inheritance which had saved her 
from degradation and melancholy and 
the common foolishness of women; 
which, in a word, had made her 
stronger than life—rose from its long 
sleep and exulted. Here was a career, 
and here were associates worth while. 
The cause of woman in the abstract 


had left her cold, but when she real- 
ized the immense brain power, the un- 
qualified courage, the unhumar endur- 
ance, imperative to put the right sort 
of new life into a great but long mort- 
bund cause and sweep it to a trium- 
phant finish, she felt on fire with en- 
thusiasm; the abilities she had so 
long played with crystallized suddenly 
and leaped at their opportunity. 

Julia returned to London to accom- 
pany a deputation of women to the 
lobby of the House of Parliament to 
ask assurance from the Prime Minis- 
ter regarding the prospects of enfran- 
chisement for her sex. 

A great occasion was one night 
made manifest. The great amphi- 
theatre of the Albert Hall was filled 
from arena to dome with some ten 
thousand women and three hundred 
men, exclusive of police. On the plat- 
form, against flowers and banners, sat 
the officials of the Woman’s Social 
and Political Union and of the several 
unions it had inspired. Of the most 
important of these, Julia France had 
been elected president eighteen 
months before, and tonight sat at the 
right of Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, who 
occupied the chair in the absence of 
Mrs. Pankhurst. 

The great rally had a fourfold pur- 
pose: to celebrate the victory of the 
militants in the general election, dur- 
ing which they had fought the Lib- 
erals in forty constituencies. 

Mrs. Lawrence had made her usual 
stirring appeal for an addition to the 
growing fund, and the money was roll- 
ing in. Some £5,000 had been sub- 
scribed amidst continuous applause, 
when Julia felt her body cold and 
rigid, and all its blood flown to her 
face. 

“Daniel Tay, £200,” read Mrs. Law- 
rence. 

Julia stared at her hands and tried 
to close her lips! So! He was here! 

With Daniel Tay, love entered Julia 
France’s life. Woman-like, however, 
she evaded Tay’s insistent declara- 
tions; she recognized the fact that al- 
though she loved him she had a hus- 
hand locked up in a mad-house and 
that her energies were needed in the 
women’s cause. Tay followed Julia 
and some friends to Munich. While 
skating near Partenkirchen one day 
Tay caught her and kissed her. Julia, 
being a woman, succumbed. 

“You can kiss me again,” said Julia. 

“I thought so,” and he kissed her 
several times. During the hours that 
had succeeded those moments of un- 
questioning surrender on the lake, the 
immediate future rose before her like 
a black wall pricked out with menac- 
ing fingers. All the steel in her na 
ture had reasserted itself, her brain 
was cold and keen. 

“Dan,” she told him, “I must go to 
you free, with a conscience as elean 
as your own. You must see that. You 
are too great not to see it. I must be 
tormented with no regrets, no re- 
morse. If I should leave at this mo- 
ment—rat’ like any scoundrelly sel- 
fish politician—desert these women 
publicly while all the world is watch- 
ing them, make them ridiculous—oh, I 
don’t mean that I am indispensable; 
there are too many great women 
among them for that—but don’t you 
see*that if I threw them over to fol- 
low an American to the other side of 
the world, now, while their fate hangs 
in the balance—why, it would amount 
to nothing less than a cynical declara- 
tion that we are all alike when it 
comes to a man—that we fight for a 
great impersonal cause only so long 
as no man comes along to play the old 
tune on our passions. . 

Daniel Tay promised to wait for 
Julia six months and Julia went to vis- 
it her mother in Nevis. One day Dan 
iel Tay arrived. 

“Dan,” said Julia, sitting upright, 
“there is something behind all this. 
What have you really come here for?” 

He hesitated. Should he tell her? 
But there are certain facts that sound 
ugly when put into bald English, 
whatever the excuse; and he doubted 
if he ever could tell her that he had 
come to Nevis to wait for a cablegram 
announcing the death of her husband. 
Not now, at all events! 

One day as Julia was about to open 
ber door she saw a servant coming 
down the corridor waving two cable- 
grams. 

The first was from Ishbel: 

“All serene. Stay as long as you 
like.” 

The second was from the duke: 

“Harold died this morning.” 

She was awakened from a nap on 












her couch that night by the rattling 
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of her jalousie, and lifted her head, 
wondering if a storm were rising. 

“Julia! Julia!” called an impera- 
tive voice. 

Julia unfastened the jaiousie. Tay 
stood there in his evening clothes, and 
without a hat. 

“Dan!” gasped Julia. 

He put his hands about her waist 
and lifted her down. 

Tay laughed. “Oh, Julia! Julia! 
Tomorrow I shall take out a special 
license——” 


ICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


AN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK CITY 


“I'd rather you waited until just be- 





fore we sail. My mother 

“! shall marry you tomorrow,” he 
repeated. “You will meet me at Vig 
Tree Church at seven o'clock. Hardly 
anyone is abroad at that hour. Now 
give me your hands and say that noth- 
ing on God's earth shall prevent you 
from coming to Fig Tree Church to- 
morrow evening at seven o'clock.” 

Julia gave him her hands. “I'll be 
there,” she said. 
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A Little Lesson in Comparative History for the Benefit of the New York Times and 
Those Who Share .its Views 





The Struggle of Disenfranchised English Men to Secure 
the Ballot, Caused the Following Article to Appear 
ina Pamphlet Published by James Ridgeway in 
London, in the Year 1831 





THE LORDS ARE BADLY FRIGHTENED 





Like the feudal banditti of other times, their habitations 
are become fortresses. In the middle ages at Rome, the Co- 
lonnas, the Orsini, the Frangipani, etc., had each their own 
castle in the middle of the city—one fortified the top of the 
Arch of Titus—another that of Janus Quadrifrons., 
same thing at Paris during the civi! wars; but since those days 
we are not aware that any capital has exhibited such a spec- 
tacle as is now to be witnessed in the outward appearance of 
the houses of the principal Anti-Reformers. The Duke of Well- 
ington’s mansion, Apsley House, is boarded up on all sides—so 
is Mr. Alexander Baring’s—as for His Highness of Gloucester’s, 
it is an absolute fortification—every chink and cranny is 
boarded over, while the spikes and chevaux de frises on the 
wall towards Piccadilly, give it quite the appearance of a forti- 
fied position. Lord Wharncliffe, we are informed, is strangely 
entrenched in Curzon street; and Lord Londonderry, who pre- 
fers fortifying his person to his house, as we know, carries and 
threatens to fire loaded pistols; while that temple of the winds, 
his habitation, exhibits all the marks of popular fury. 

Then, when they stir out of these feudal castles, the Anti- 
Reformers are forced to be escorted by bands, either of soldiers 
or policemen. With the assistance of the latter, His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Cumberland, was so fortunate as to get 
down to the House of Lords; but poor Lord Londonderry was 
driven back by a shower of and had the noble Lord 
been hit anywhere but on the head, the blow might have had 


It was the 


missiles; 


serious consequences. 

But, if the Anti-Reformer London, seeks the 
rural shades of his country seat, is his condition there the more 
gracious? On his journey he is groaned at and pelted in every 
market town where he is known, and when he arrives at length, 
at his own domain, he is only enabled to take and keep posses- 
sion of it by means of troops of yeomanry and special consta- 
bles. Four hundred yeomanry partaking of his hospitality and 
eating him out of house and home—cannon planted around the 
videttes all about the park to take up suspicious char- 
acters, etc. 

We have hardly done wondering at this state of things 
when our attention is called to another part of the newspaper, 
where we find that two troops of Dragoons have been ordered 
to be in readiness to escort Sir Charles Wetherell into Bristol, 
to discharge the duties of Recorder of that city. The following 
days bring the accounts of the frightful riots, occasioned by the 
presence of the The reeords of his 
calamitous visit to that city are, indeed, written in blood and 
fiame,. But we think, if we remember right, Sir Charles was one 
of the loudest in his prophecies with regard to the anarchy and 
the to 


leaves and 


house 


anti-reforming knight. 


compulsion which excitement upon Reform was sure 


cause 

Thus far the people have, for the most part, contented them- 
and groaning, and breaking windows and 
But will they continue so moderate under a 


We fear not. 


selves with hissing 
burning in effigy. 


fresh disappointment? 





The Struggle of Disenfranchised English Women to Se- 
cure the Ballot, Caused the Following Article to 
Appear in the New York Times, Published in New 
York, July 20, 1912 


ALL TERRORIZED BY SUFFRAGISTS 





The suffragette movement is becoming purely a criminal 
one, and as such it will, of course, perish of its own perversity. 

Dublin despatches show that the suffragettes, balked in Eng 
land, determined to continue their persecution of the Premier 
in Ireland. Four English women were arrested in the Irish capi- 
tal after the hatchet throwing incident and the attempted in- 
cendiarism at the Theatre Royal, in which the Premier was to 
speak. 

The task of guarding the Premier and Cabinet Ministers 
has become a serious question for Scotland Yard. Not since the 
days of the Fenian outrages have so many detectives been re- 
quired to shadow political personages, and, according to one 
Conservative paper, “It is common knowledge that these inces- 
sant attacks and the police surveillance that is necessary are 
seriously affecting the nerves of the members of the Cabinet. 
At any moment they know that they may be the subject of pos- 
sibly dangerous assaults and that their wives and families may 
be the victims of suffragette attentions.” 

Premier Asquith’s iron nerve is said to be shaken, and the 
result upon his health is beginning to give his friends some 
auxiety.. Bven Mr. Lloyd-George, who has faced many disquiet- 
ing situations nonchalantly enough, is showing signs of nervous- 
ness. 

No functions at which Ministers are to appear take place 
without a special mobilization of the detective and police force 
Guests at the Royal garden party at Windsor Castle were re- 
quired to present cards of invitation before being admitted to the 
grounds, and at the State Ball at Buckingham Palace special 
precautions were taken to prevent the entry of a possible dis- 
turber. 

Political hostesses suffer intense anxiety, and the number of 
parties of the kind has been considerably reduced of late on 
account of the suffragette reign of terror. 

The attempt to set fire to Nuneham House, the historic resi- 
dence of the Harcourts, was a most striking move in the cam- 
paign of intimidation by arson. Helen Cragg’s companion has 
not yet been discovered, but an extensive search of the park led 
tc the finding of certain articles, among them a back hair comb, 
which the police regard as Clues. 

In any case, since the discovery of the so-called “bomb” a 
constable has been on special duty at the private door leading 
from the Home Office to the Foreign Office quadrangle, through 
which door, it is supposed, entry was obtained to Mr. McKenna’s 
study. 

Mr. McKenna had a personal suffragette 
methods on Thursday afternoon, when he was violently shaken 
by a woman, who approached him from behind and caught hold 
of him before he observed her. The Home Secretary preserved 
his usual unruffled demeanor, 

One Cabinet Minister, who is said on excellent authority to 
be suffering seriously from the shock of a suffragette attack, is 
Augustine Birrell. Since the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
assaulted in Hyde Park by a woman, who proclaimed herself to 
be a suffragette, he has aged perceptibly. 


experince with 





RE ASSOCIATIONS 
_ ENDORSE SUFFRAGE 


A report comes from Colorado that after an address op 
woman suffrage by Laura Gregg Cannon, the Western Federa. 
tion of Miners, by a unanimous vote, placed itself on record jp 
favor of equa! franchise. Mrs. Cannon writes: 

“This was not solicited on my part. I was invited to addregs 
the convention, simply as @ visitor, and when I had finished the 
motion was made and passed with enthusiasm. It is gratifying 
that in some organizatons at least we no longer have to fight 
for endorsement.” 








Nurses Want the Vote 


The American Nurses’ Association at the recent convention 
in Chicago, came out in favor of equal suffrage. At their meet. 
ing in San Francisco, four years ago, and again in Minneapolis, 
three years ago, the subject was brought forward and defeated. 
At this meeting in Chicago, while the vote was not unanimous, 
it was strongly in the affirmative. The membership of this 
association is representative of from 20,000 to 25,000 nurses, 





Editors for Suffrage 

The Upper Des. Moines Corn Belt Editorial Association 
lately passed with only two dissenting votes a resolution declar. 
ing: “We believe that an equal suffrage amendment to our State 
Constitution should be submitted to the voters of Iowa as soon 
as possible.” The resolution was offered by the Rev. Mary 
Safford, President of the Iowa EB. S. A., and was passed after a 
lively debate. 

Clerks in Line 

The International Retail Clerks’ Protective Association, with 
300,000 members, endorsed equal suffrage at its Columbus cop. 
vention last week. H. J. Conway of Denver introduced the rego. 
lution, which favored woman suffrage not only for Ohio but also 
for the entire United States. 


BUFFALO BILL FAVORS SUFFRAGE 


When Buffalo Bill appeared at Jackson, Michigan, recently, 
the feature of the performance which caused most comment 
was the carrying of a votes for women banner at the head of 
the procession in the grand entry. The two leading riders car. 
ried American flags, between which was stretched a white ban- 
ner twenty feet long, on which were the words “Votes for 
Women.” Colonel Cody, when interviewed, said: ‘Woman suf- 
frage is an unqualified success in Wyoming and the votes of 
the women of the State constitute the more intelligent half of 
the total vote there. Equal suffrage has also improved the moral 
tone of the State generally. Before the women obtained the 
right to vote, some forty-years ago, there was all kinds of 
rowdyism at the polls, but there has been none since. Today 
polities are clean in Wyoming.” Colonel Cody is himself from 
Wyoming. 











The gathering in London of the First International 
Eugenics’ Congress, with 400 delegates and 1000 students, is one 
of the most cheering signs of the times. The only thing to 
regret about it is that there are not more women on the pro 
gram for this is a subject to which women can make an espeti: 
ally valuable contribution. But this will come in time. 





The cartoons, with the accompanying text, used on the front 
page of The Woman’s Journal of the week of July 27, and the 
back page of Aygust 3 issue, are three of the new picture flyers 
just published by Headquarters, prices for which will be found 
in the Headquarters’ advertisement of this issue. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT FOR MEN 


What Will Save the Home? The Participation of the 


BAD EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Home-Maker in All Governmental Control of These Problems. 


BREAKS UP] THE! HOME 

















“THE EASIEST WAY” 


For This Reason We Demand Votes for Women. 
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